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spoke with good sense and moderation, it was difficult
for him to obtain a hearing. He had indeed laid his
finger on the most dangerous mistake of the Assembly,
which erred far less in publishing these axioms than in
wasting precious time and irrecoverable opportunities in
the most futile of academic discussions, less practical,
more windy, infinitely more tedious than the proceed-
ings of any discussion-forum or undergraduates' debating
society. Member after member would climb the tribune
to read his pretentious essay, quite regardless whether
the same arguments had been advanced before or not,
and answering, as Mirabeau complained, every objection
except those that had really been made. Such an ex-
hibition on the part of a body entrusted with the
destinies of a great people would at any time have been
contemptible; it was criminal when, as the Venetian
envoy wrote, only those who actually saw it could
realise the condition of the country. The ministers did
not attempt to govern, the executive was inactive, the
law-courts were in abeyance, district was arrayed against
district, province against province, the towns were
thronged with unemployed labourers and vagabonds,
the treasury was empty, and the taxes unpaid.

The Constituent Assembly, when it proclaimed, on
the memorable night of August 4, the abolition of all
feodality as tyrannical and barbarous, and then told the
people that until they could purchase their freedom they
must continue to endure no small part of this tyranny,
committed an error more immediately mischievous than
the promulgation of the Declaration of Eights. How like
our French, said Mirabeau, to spend a month in argu-
ment about syllables and then to destroy in one night